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CuristTmMas again, in the land of the free. Christmas 
again, and with it comes a feeling of gratitude never felt be- 
fore; gratitude for the privilege of living in a democracy; 
gratitude that our democracy gives us freedom; gratitude 
that this freedom allows us to think, to say, and to do as we 


choose. 


In these days, when great stress is laid on the value of 
material things, when countries take up arms one against the 
other, with nothing resulting except loss of life and everything 
that one holds dear, we gain courage when reminded of Horace 
Mann’s idea of greatness—‘‘There are other standards of great- 
ness besides vastness of territory and other forms of wealth 
besides mineral deposits or agricultural exuberance. ... . A 
state has local boundaries which it cannot rightfully transcend; 
but the realm of intelligence, the sphere of charity, the moral 
domain in which the soul can expand and expatiate, are il- 
limitable and boundless as the omnipresence of the Being that 
created them. Worldly treasure is of that nature that rust 
may corrupt, or moths destroy, or thieves steal; but, even upon 
the earth there are mental treasures which are unapproachable 
by fraud, impregnable to violence, and whose value does not 
perish but is redoubled with the using.” 


Christmas, the season of giving. What finer gift could any 
of us give or receive than a better understanding of democracy 
which brings with it the mental treasure of patience, tolerance, 
responsibility, and peace. These are the nonmaterial treasures 
and only these and their like are nonperishable and strength- 
ened by use. 

The Season’s Greetings to you. May each one of you find 
happiness in the greatest of all work—teaching. 


DorotHy E. Norris 
Board of Education 
Cleveland, Ohio 





The Education of the Acoustically 


Handicapped Child 





N oraB_e progress has been 
made in recent years, particularly in 
the past decade, in intelligent study 
of the special education needs of our 
various groups of exceptional children. 
Increasingly in many areas, recognition 
has been followed by the provision of 
suitable programs to meet 
them. 

State and private resi- 
dential schools for the deaf 
have been providing special 
programs for the more se- 
verely acoustically handi- 
capped children for more 
than one hundred years, 
during the past twenty or 
thirty of which the estab- 
lishment of a large number 
of day schools has further 
extended the facilities. The 
children in attendance at these schools 
have been, in the main, children with 
severe hearing losses; they were either 
born deaf or became deaf early in life 
before speech and language patterns 
had been well established. However, 
there has always been in these schools 








Clarence D. O’Connor 


Clarence D. O’Connor 


a number of children with considerable 
residual hearing, who might technical- 
ly be called only severely hard of hear- 
ing, but who are sufficiently handicap- 
ped to make progress in a regular pub- 
lic school class difficult if not impossi- 
ble. The total enrollment today in 
these two hundred eighteen 
public and private residen- 
tial and day schools is ap- 
proximately twenty thou- 
sand. 

In addition to this large 
group, there is a _ vastly 
larger group of less severe- 
ly acoustically handicapped 
children whose problems 
and needs are not as dra- 
matically evident, and who 
as a consequence have been 
rather severely neglected 
in the scheme of things. It is my desire 
in this discussion to bring into common 
focus the problems and special needs 
of all acoustically handicapped chil- 
dren, giving consideration to the im- 
portant factors that should determine 
the type of special program or pro- 


@ CiarRENcE D. O’Connor, M. A., is superintendent of the Lexington School for the 


Deaf, New York City. Among other positions, he has served as an instructor in the de- 
partment of the education of the handicapped, Teachers College, Columbia University. He 
is a graduate in education from the University of North Dakota and did his graduate work 
in speech at Teachers College, Columbia. 

For three years Mr. O’Connor has been a member of a committee selected by the 
New York City board of education, studying facilities for the education and care of 
acoustically handicapped children in that system. 

His professional affiliations include, in addition to others, the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, of which he is a member of the board of 
directors; the American Instructors of the Deaf; and the International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children. 

The accompanying article is from a paper read by the author at the Council’s recent 
Pittsburgh meeting. 
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grams to meet effectively the needs of 
the entire group. 


Our first step in approaching this 
problem should be to determine the 
number of school children that are 
acoustically handicapped. Many com- 
munities have for some time been car- 
rying on extensive programs consisting 
of yearly 4A audiometer screen testing 
of their enrollments. This has been 
followed by 2A pitch-range audiometer 
testing of those cases that indicated 9 
decibels hearing loss or more on the 
screening test, with the provision also 
of an otological program of examina- 
tion and treatment. The percentage of 
pupils having defective hearing has 
been reported as low as 2 or 3 per cent 
and as high as 12 per cent. In New 
York City an extensive testing program 
carried on in 1926 revealed that appar- 
ently 12 per cent of all school children 
had hearing losses of 9 decibels or 
more. A more extensive survey in 1934 
reported the figure as 8 per cent, and 
in 1939 on the basis of tests adminis- 
tered to million school 
children, 4 per cent were reported as 
hearing. This con- 
tinuous percentage decline over a per- 


nearly one 


having defective 
iod of fourteen years can undoubtedly 
be traced in part to improved testing 
equipment, testing tech- 
niques, better conditions under which 


improved 


the tests are administered, and the ex- 
tension of early otological examination 
and treatment. The report of a survey 
of an Inquiry into Problems of Chil- 
dren with Defective Hearing which 
was published by the London, Eng- 
land, board of education in 1938, re- 
vealed that about 6 per cent of the 


school children of London had defec- 


tive hearing. Other communities have 
reported varying percentages some 
higher than 6 per cent, some lower. 
In general, however, it seems probable 
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that in most communities not more 
than 5 per cent of the school population 
would have hearing losses of 9 decibels 
or more. 


In the public schools of the city of 
New York, therefore, there are prob- 
ably forty thousand children that have 
defective hearing. At first glance this 
might suggest an almost staggering 
problem, but on further study it re- 
solves itself to some extent. Not all of 
the forty thousand cases need special 
education facilities, for this number 
includes all children having 9 decibels 
hearing loss or more in the better ear 
on the basis of the 4A audiometer 
screening test. A great many of these 
forty thousand have very slight hear- 


ing losses, and require no unusual 
education differential other than a 


favorable classroom seat—their great- 
est need probably being otological care. 

The above observation immediately 
suggests the importance of administra- 
tors first establishing as accurately as 
possible the probable numbers in a 
community in need of special help. It 
these in a 
general children 
grouped more or less homogeneously 


is convenient to consider 
way in terms of 
according to average hearing loss and 
special education Those that 
have been studying the problems of 
acoustically handicapped children over 
a considerable length of time will prob- 
ably agree that as a matter of conven- 
ience in discussing generally their edu- 
cational needs they might be grouped 
into four general classes on the basis of 
average hearing loss in the better ear. 
However, it should be apparent, of 
course, that the ultimate solving of the 
educational problems of any acoustical- 
ly handicapped child should be made 
on the basis of a thorough case study of 
the child and his needs. These four 


general groups are as follows: 


needs. 
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A. Those having average hearing 
losses of 20 decibels or less in the 
better ear. (Very slightly hard 
of hearing) 

B. Those having average hearing 
losses of 21 to 40 decibels in the 
better ear. (Slightly hard of 
hearing) 

C. Those having average hearing 
losses of 41 to 60 decibels in the 
better ear. (Severely hard of 

hearing) 

D. Those having average 
losses of 61 decibels or more in 
the better ear. (Deaf) 

The committee of the London board of 

education study also established gener- 

al groups of acoustically handicapped 
children in order to consider more in- 
telligently the various education needs 
of the entire group. Their classifica- 


hearing 


tions are as follows: 

GrabeE I. Consists of children with 
defective hearing that can, neverthe- 
less, without special arrangements of 
any kind, obtain proper benefit from 
the education provided in an ordinary 
school—elementary, secondary, or tech- 
nical. 

GrabE II. Consists of children whose 
hearing is defective to such a degree 
that they require for their education 
special arrangements or facilities, but 
not the education methods used for 
deaf children without 
quired speech or language. These fa- 
cilities range from a favorable position 
in the ordinary school classroom to at- 
tendance at a special class or school. 

In chapter V this grade has been 
subdivided into grades IIA and IIB 
which are there defined as follows: 

GrabE IIA. Consists of those chil- 
dren within grade II that can make 
satisfactory progress in ordinary 
classes in ordinary schools provided 
they are given some help, whether 


naturally ac- 
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by way of favorable position in class, 

by individual hearing aids, or by 

tuition in lip reading. 

GrabeE IIB. Consists of those chil- 
dren within grade II that, even with 
the help of favorable position in 
class, individual hearing aids, or tui- 
tion in lip reading, fail to make sat- 
isfactory progress in ordinary classes 
in ordinary schools. 

GravE III. Consists of children 
whose hearing is so defective and 
whose speech and language are so lit- 
tle developed that they require educa- 
tion by methods used for deaf children 
without naturally acquired speech or 
language. This grade, of course, in- 
cludes the totally deaf. 

The determination, however, of the 
number of acoustically handicapped 
children in any community in each of 
the four groups is difficult to make. 
Most communities, being content to 
struggle with the more staggering im- 
plications of the large number of acous- 
tically handicapped as a whole, have 
not analyzed the scope of the problem 
from this approach. A special commit- 
tee studying this question in the public 
schools of New York City have made a 
statistical analysis of the prevalence 
of hearing loss among school children 
in general and also on the basis of the 
four groups listed above. The report of 
the committee will no doubt be avail- 
able soon. 

Having determined as accurately as 
possible the total number of children 
that must be considered in any com- 
munity, our next consideration should 
be the type of special education oppor- 
tunities that will provide the most ef- 
fective program. Primary in our con- 
sideration should be the desirability of 
keeping the handicapped child as close 
to normal classroom and home condi- 
tions as is possible without endanger- 
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ing his social, emotional, and educa- 
tional growth. Below is an inclusive 
special program that provides an edu- 
cational differential, as the needs dic- 
tate, for any given acoustically handi- 
capped child, and that removes the 
child farther from the normal program 
only as the severity of his hearing loss 
increases. 


EDUCATIONAL DIFFERENTIALS TO MEET 
VARIOUS HEARING LOSSES 


1. A favorable seat in his regular 


class. This should mean a front 
and center seat. 

2. A favorable front and center seat 
in his regular class, and lip-read- 
ing instruction. 

3. A favorable seat in his regular 


class, lip-reading instruction, a 
hearing aid, and speech correction 
as needed. 

4. A favorable seat in his 


instruction, a 


regular 
class, lip-reading 


hearing aid, speech correction, 
and special tutorial service. 

5. Partial attendance in his regular 
class for certain subjects and par- 
tial attendance in a special class 
for the acoustically handicapped 
in the regular school for hearing 
children. 

6. Full attendance in the special class 
for acoustically handicapped chil- 
dren in the regular school for 
hearing children. 

. Full attendance at a special day 

school for acoustically handicap- 

ped children. 

Full attendance at a_ residential 

school for acoustically handicap- 


ped children. 


00 


In almost every case those pupils 
having hearing losses of only 20 deci- 
bels or less in the better ear (See 
group A above) will need nothing 


more than program 1, that is, a favor- 
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able seat in his regular public school 
class. Likewise, many of those pupils 
in group B that have between 20 and 
30 decibels hearing loss may also adjust 
satisfactorily with nothing more than a 
favorable classroom seat, although in 
most instances lip-reading instruction 
should be indicated. Those pupils in 
group B that have losses between 30 
and 40 decibels definitely need the ad- 
vantages of the program offered under 
2, and some may need all the provisions 
of programs 3 and 4. All pupils with 
greater than 30 or 40 decibels hearing 
loss in the better ear will indicate a 
need for speech correction beyond the 
needs of the average child with normal 
hearing and of similar age. For pupils 
in group C, who have hearing losses 
of between 40 and 60 decibels, as many 
as possible of the provisions of program 
4 should be available. The advantages 
of effective hearing aids, either per- 
sonal or group, become particularly 
apparent for a child in this group, and 
may be the final determining factor in 
making it possible for him to continue 
with his regular class. There will also 
be many cases in this group for whom 
program 5, a partial attendance in his 
regular class and partial attendance in 
a special class, should be provided. 
Likewise there will be some pupils, 
especially those that approach the av- 
erage 60 decibel loss end of the scale, 
that may need the added differentials 
provided in programs 6, 7, and 8—that 
is, full attendance in a special program, 
whether it be a day school or a resi- 
dent school. The pupils in group D, 
those having average hearing losses of 
61 decibels or more in the. better ear, 


will generally need continuous attend- 


ance in a special program similar to 
those offered under 6, 7, and 8, al- 
though there will be pupils in this 
group that under most favorable cir- 
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cumstances may succeed under any 
one of programs 2, 3, 4, or 5. 

The above generalizations will be of 
help to us in contemplating in a general 
way the larger problem of the educa- 
tional adjustment of the acoustically 
handicapped as a whole, but it cannot 
be accepted as a static formula that we 
can follow exactly in planning for any 
particular acoustically handicapped 
child. It is not possible to compartmen- 
talize programs and assignments on the 
basis of hearing alone. Many other 
factors must be considered, and a com- 
plete case study of the child should be 
the basis for our final decision. The 
following factors should be carefully 
reviewed in making this study: 

1. THE DANGERS OF Errorts To KEEP 
THE CHILD IN A “NoRMAL” SITUATION. 
has been written and 
spoken on the of keeping 
acoustically handicapped children in a 
normal atmosphere. This means, as I 


A great deal 
question 


sense it, a perfectly commendable de- 
sire to keep the child with or as close 
as possible to groups of normally hear- 
ing children and close to the influence 
of the home. These zealous efforts fre- 
quently have led anxious parents and 
badly informed teachers into the error 
of keeping an acoustically handicapped 
child in a program so normal and with 
so little special help that he was per- 
mitted to accrue educational retarda- 
tion and emotional maladjustment to 
the point of being abnormal. 
Where chances of success are meagre, 
the cumulative evils of keeping chil- 
dren in a normal situation until long 
after great harm has been done are 
incalculable. Because the supposed 
evils of segregation have been exten- 
sively and emotionally dramatized, it 
is sometimes difficult to face the grim 
reality that a special program is need- 
ed. 


very 
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Parents and educators must be real- 
istic, however, and meet this problem 
squarely, and they must invoke for any 
given acoustically handicapped child 
the program that will be the most ef- 
fective for him. However, if an acous- 
tically handicapped child is in a regular 
public school class and is experiencing 
no serious educational problems, there 
is no reason why he should be removed 
from that situation, regardless of how 
much his hearing loss may be. Failure 
should be a primary symptom of the 
need for special help, but if no failure 
is evident then he should continue in 
the normal routine with the provision 
of any additional differentials that will 
be of help, such as lip reading, a hear- 
ing aid, speech correction, or special 
tutoring. 


2. THE DEGREE AND TYPE OF HEARING 
Loss AND THE AGE OF ONSET OF THE 
Loss. For many years it has been cus- 
tomary to consider all acoustically 
handicapped children in two groups. 
the deaf and the hard of hearing, the 
characterizing difference generally be- 
ing regarded as the extent to which 
they have acquired more or less natur- 
al language in the normal manner. At- 
tendant upon that division, however, 
there has also been a tendency to estab- 
lish a somewhat nebulous and ‘uncer- 
tain decibel line of demarcation which 
suggests that those with a greater loss 
of hearing are deaf and those with less 
loss than that are heard of hearing. 

This grouping of the acoustically 
handicapped into two groups has also 
carried with it the implications that the 
hard of hearing should never be edu- 
cated in a school for the deaf, but that 
the deaf must always be educated 
there. This implied sharp division of 
programs has worked educational and 
social hardship on many acoustically 
handicapped children. The over-zeal- 
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ous guidance some parents have re- 
ceived, stressing the negative influence 
of a school for the deaf, has made it 
impossible for them to place their child 
in any program that approaches his 
needs. As a result he drifts along in his 
regular class accruing retardation and 
maladjustment that can never be cor- 
rected. Much better help can be ren- 
dered a child with defective hearing 
if we regard him as acoustically handi- 
capped, and weight into his case record 
all the important factors peculiar to 
him, rather than decide at the begin- 
ning that he is deaf or hard of hearing 
and prescribe alone on the basis of one 
or the other of the usually implied pro- 


srams. 


We ail know how seriously a child 
with a rather severe high frequency 
loss but with rather good hearing in 
the low frequency band may be neg- 
lected through the years. His ability 
to hear nearly normally the voice of 
the teacher, because of his capacity to 
hear well on low pitches, obscures the 
fact that he hears very poorly the high- 
er pitches where fall the speech sounds 
most important for language discrim- 
ination. This is not an infrequent oc- 
currence in our public schools and re- 
sults in many children, because they 
seem to have very good hearing, being 
continued in a normal situation and 
becoming labeled as dull or stupid. 
Such a child is much more in need of 
added differentials than one whose 
greatest loss is in the lower frequen- 
cies, or than one that has excellent 
bone conduction hearing. Likewise a 
child that experiences a 60 decibel 
loss of hearing at the age of 12 does 
not need the same extensive special 


program as does a child that was born ° 


with that average loss of hearing. The 
latter, for example, is undoubtedly in 
need of a school for the deaf, either 
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resident or day school, while the form- 
er would probably be able to continue 
right along with his regular class if 
given the advantages of a favorable 
seat, lip-reading help, and a hearing aid. 


3. INTELLIGENCE. The native intel- 
ligence of a child will very often be the 
determining factor as to which type of 
special program he will need. For ex- 
ample, a child with an average hearing 
loss of 40 decibels and an IQ of 90 is 
educationally much deafer, (if I may be 
permitted to coin an expression) than 
a child of the same age whose average 
hearing loss is 60 decibels or there- 
abouts but whose IQ is 120. 

We are constantly finding these ap- 
parently conflicting cases in both our 
regular public schools and in our 
schools for the deaf. Pupils will be 
found in the latter having much less 
serious hearing losses than certain 
higher IQ pupils that are succeeding 
very well in the regular classes. 

4. Economic AND SOCIAL BACK- 
GROUND OF THE CHILD. A very high edu- 
cational and social level in the home 
may also mark the difference between 
success or failure of any acoustically 
handicapped child in either the normal 
program or in a special program ap- 
proaching the normal. The child from 
a cultured home may have a better 
chance of success in or near the normal 
than another child of similar IQ and 
hearing loss but whose social back- 
ground is on a lower level. The former 
has the possibility of receiving more 
help from his family and friends than 
the latter, and will experience less of 
the social and economic conflicts that 
have an inevitable influence on one’s 
educational and social growth. The 
child’s social background may be 
so undesirable that his removal from 
its influence is the best possible thing 
for him. He would under those condi- 
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tions find his best answer in a residen- 
tial school for the deaf, even if his 
hearing loss were as slight as 40 deci- 
bels in the better ear. 


The economic background of the 
child is also a significant factor to be 
considered. One that must face the 
absolute need for early effective and 
steady employment will in general 
find that need more carefully provided 
for in a residential school for the deaf. 
These necessity, have 
through the years been cognizant of 
the need for effective vocational train- 
ing for the deaf, and before 1920 were 
the leaders in this field. Since that time 
schools for the hearing have far out- 


schools, of 


stripped the schools for the deaf in the 
scope of training in this field. Unior- 
tunately for the acoustically handicap- 
ped, it is extremely difficult for them 
to merge into the vocational schools for 
hearing boys and girls because of the 
large classes and the difficulty of get- 
ting sufficient individual guidance from 
instructors. Similarly large city day 
schools have not been able to provide 
this vocational training because they 
are generally classed as elementary 
schools and can provide, at best, only 


Small day 


schools, of course, can offer only a very 


a prevocational course. 


limited program of industrial arts. 


Thus fr this economic point of view 
many :':7i!- whose hearing is suffici- 
ent to permit them to succeed in an- 


other type of may, under 
present conditions, find the best ulti- 


mate solution of their whole problem in 


program 


a residential school. 


5. TyPES AND LOCATION OF PROGRAMS 
AVAILABLE IN THE ComMmuNITy. With 
the exception of state and semiprivate 
residential schools for the deaf, and 
certain city day schools, few commu- 
nities have a special program that will 
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meet the needs of all groups of acous- 
tically handicapped children. The high 
cost of special education is responsible 
for this condition in most cases, but 
there has also been a deplorable lack 
of recognition and comprehension on 
the part of school administrators of the 
problems involved. As pointed out 
earlier the provisions for vocational 
training for the less severely handi- 
capped are very inadequate. Nursery 
and preschool education has also been 
greatly neglected by city school admin- 
istrators, the majority of the programs 
of that type now in operation being 
found in the residential schools for the 
deaf. Service 
the leagues for the hard of hearing 
have through the years, within their 
limited means, provided programs of 
guidance. 


organizations such as 


lip reading and vocational 
p g 

and have in addition heroically and 
more 


continuously campaigned for 


recognition of these problems. 


Very often the distance to the near- 
est day school makes it inadvisable for 
certain children to attend that type of 
school. This reveals again the fact that 
frequently the residential school has 
some 


the only program available to 


children with less severe losses of 
hearing, and these schools repeatedly 
find themselves in the position of hav- 
ing to provide for children that under 
favorable circumstances might succeed 


in the regular public schools. 


6. PsycHOLoGICAL MAKE-UP OF THE 
Cuitp. The psychological make-up of 
the child will also greatly influence 
his success or failure in any given pro- 
gram. A confident, emotionally well- 
adjusted child with an IQ of about 100 
and an average hearing loss of 60 deci- 
bels or thereabouts would have a bet- 
ter chance of succeeding in the regular 
public school program than one that is 
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emotionally unstable and with a timid 
and uncertain outlook on life, even 
though the latter’s IQ were higher and 
his hearing loss less. The latter child 
might need the slower tempo and the 
closer and more intimate guidance of- 
fered by a special class or special 
school program to achieve success. 

In this discussion we have thus far 
rather extensively examined many of 
the problems surrounding the provision 
oppor- 
tunities that will meet the needs of all 


of effective special education 


of the various groups of acoustically 
We have also 
factors that 


handicapped children. 
considered numerous 
might condition the type of program to 
which any given child would be as- 
signed. Let us now examine the case 
histories of four acoustically handi- 
capped children, who have personally 
come under the guidance of the writer 
at one time or another, and study the 
factors that influenced tke direction 
their special education programs have 
taken. Two of the cases are now in 
the Lexington School for tae Deaf, one 


is in a vocational high school for hear- 
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ing pupils, and one is about to enter a 
college for the hearing. The audio- 
grams of all the cases submitted here- 
with were obtained with a 6A Western 
Electric pitch audiometer. 
Why did case A fail in regular public 
school classes and ultimately have to 


range 


enter a school for the deaf while case 
B, who is about the same age, moved 
through the 


relatively easily 


same program for the normally hear- 


along 


ing? How has it been possible for case 
D, who is very deaf, to have finished 
high school with honors at the same 
average age as normal hearing pupils? 
Let us examine the records. 


FOUR CASE STUDENTS 


Case A. This child spent one year 
in a regular public school before com- 
ing to the school for the deaf, and while 
there experienced repeated failure. 
She is a very unstable child emotional- 
ly and is easily discouraged. Her so- 
cial background adds nothing to the 
possibility of her succeeding in a more 
challenging program than the one in 
which she is. There are many children 
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in the family and this combined with 
the educational background of 
the parents made special help in the 


home a negligible factor. All these fac- 


por or 


tors when combined with her low IQ 
made it impossible for her to succeed in 
the fast moving normal classroom at- 
mosphere. Her 
severe, although the sharp drop in the 
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high frequencies would seriously af- 
fect her consistent discrimination of 
rapid speech. With this type of audio- 
gram it would be natural to expect 
that her voice quality would be rela- 
tively normal, as is the case. She 
progressing steadily but not rapidly in 
her present class at the school for the 


is 


deaf. She is being greatly aided by the 


ace LO oar 19. .NO 
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use of a group hearing aid (which she 
uses throughout the whole school day) 
as well as by her acquired lip-reading 
skill. If a hearing aid were available 
in a public school class, she could un- 
doubtedly make satisfactory progress 
with a slow-learning group, but even 
with all possible differentials she would 
probably never maintain the pace of 
an average group of hearing children 
on her own age or grade level. 

Case B. This child has always at- 
tended regular public classes 
and at this writing is attending a voca- 
tional high school for hearing pupils. 
Many factors have combined to make 
it possible for her to succeed in the 
regular program. The most significant 
factor is her higher than average IQ. 
have 


school 


This alone, however, might not 
been sufficient had she not had the ad- 
vantage of a good home background in 
which she received much needed tu- 


torial assistance. She also received 


lip-reading instruction each Saturday: 


morning for a number of years at the 
New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing, and several times a week at 
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her own public school. She also spent 
three hours a day for six weeks during 
three successive summers in a special 
remedial class for public school chil- 
dren at the Lexington School for the 
Deaf. Although her average hearing 
loss is slightly greater than that of 
case A she should discriminate speech 
much more consistently on account of 
her greater ability to hear high fre- 
quency sounds. She is an emotionally 
well-adjusted child with a good out- 
look on life, and should continue to 
progress very satisfactorily in the 
normal program. With even more lip- 
reading instruction, and particularly 
with a good hearing aid, this child 
might have succeeded in the normal 
program even more eminently than she 
has. 

Case C. This child has been in the 
Lexington School for the Deaf for three 
years, having previously spent several 
years in a regular public school class. 
Her average hearing loss is approxi- 
mately the same as that for case B, and 
the type of audiogram is about the 
same. She hears fairly well with am- 
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plification throughout the whole fre- 
quency spectrum. Her IQ is high and 
yet she experienced great difficulty 
when she was attending public school. 
Perhaps the lack of lip-reading instruc- 
tion during that entire time and the 
impossibility of obtaining much needed 
assistance at home were the deciding 
factors. She has made very good pro- 
gress in her work at the school for the 
deaf, has straightened out many of her 
language difficulties, and has acquired 
considerable skill in lip reading. On a 
tryout program in a regular public 
school class last year she indicated that 
she will soon be able to go back to the 
public school. If she can be certain of 
lip-reading instruction and the benefit 
of a hearing aid, there is no question 
that she will be able to succeed. As a 
matter of fact if she had had these dif- 
ferentials while she was in public 
school, she would probably never have 
had to come to the school for the deaf. 


CasE D. This case is a brilliant per- 
son that has had all the differentials 
that wealth and highly intelligent par- 
ents can provide. She is quite deaf. 
much deafer in fact than any of the 
other three cases discussed, but be- 
cause of the unusual advantages to- 
gether with the great advantage of a 
high IQ, she has been able continuous- 
ly to keep pace with the members of 
her own age group. The efforts of 
skilled private tutors together with the 
ceaseless guidance of unusually intel- 
ligent parents has brought this young 
person through a complete high school 
and preparatory course leading to ad- 
mission to a large eastern university at 
an age slightly younger than the aver- 
age for the normal. She has acquired 
an exceptionally fluent use of English 
in all its forms and in general has 
reached a level of achievement that 
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would be regarded as high even for a 
hearing person of the same age. 


CONCLUSIONS 


What have we learned from the re- 
view of these four case histories? From 
these and from many other similar 
cases I have learned that there is no 
ceiling on achievement, either for 
hearing pupils or for deaf pupils. If 
nature has been kind in the matter of 
native intelligence and if other differ- 
entials such as lip-reading instruction, 
speech correction, hearing aids, and in- 
dividual guidance can be provided to 
the extent needed in the light of his 
peculiar needs, any acoustically handi- 
capped child can be educated under 
conditions very closely approaching 
the normal. Particularly is this true 
for the less severely handicapped child. 
Failure, however, on the part of a com- 
munity to provide these differentials 
while the child is still in the normal 
program or close to it will inevitably 
force the acoustically handicapped 
child farther and farther away from 
this normal program and closer to a 
completely special program. 


Most communities up to this time 
have been unable to provide an ade- 
quate program for all the acoustically 
handicapped, and particularly for the 
less severely handicapped group. As a 
consequence the residential schools for 
the deaf have been called upon increas- 
ingly of late to consider the admission 
of ihis group. To date, many have been 
admitted and it is probable that even 
greater numbers will need to be admit- 
ted in the future. The schools for the 
deaf are giving intelligent considera- 
tion to this problem in a number of 
ways. Effective group hearing aids are 
being added rapidly, and accelerated 
programs, designed particularly for pu- 

(Continued on page 113) 
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‘THERE is a great deal of uncer- 
tainty as to what personality can be 
said to be Allport’ shows fifty dif- 
ferent meanings commonly assigned to 
the term personality. Many of these 
meanings, however, are essentially the 
brain children of theologians, philo- 
sophers, jurists, sociologists, or the 
man in the street, and do 


Esther Lloyd-Jones 


power to know;” “a multiform dynamic 
unity;” “ the living human being in his 
entirety;” “the integration of all the 
traits which determine the role and 
status of the person in society;” and 
effectiveness.” We are all 
acquainted with the man of the 
street’s conception of personality as 

“superficial attractiveness.” 


“social 


This definition, Allport 
says, equates personality 
with It and makes of it a 
thing that is only skin deep. 
He cites an advertisement 
for a certain lip stick that is 
claimed to confer “person- 
ality” upon its user and re- 
marks that in this instance 
personality would not be 


not especially pertain to the 
sense in which educators 
can most usefully conceive 
Some of the 
more common uses of the 


various 


of personality. 


term from these 


points of view are that 
‘personality is a substance 
gifted with understanding;” 


“personality is the indi- 





even skin deep! 

Not only is there a great 
deal of confusion as to what 
personality is, but those most entitled 


visible center, and only in 
the periphery do the pro- 
cesses of alteration take 
‘“bersonality is selfhood, self- 
self-control, and the 


Esther Lloyd-Jones 





place;” 


c 


to have an opinion are not yet even 
sure whether it is an organic uuity, 
and indivisible, or whether it may not 
be possible to divide it into parts, ele- 


conscicusness, 





* ALLPORT, GorDON, Personality, A Psychologi- 
cal Interpretation, New York, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1937, 588 pp. 
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ments, traits, aspects, and so to un- 
derstand it better in its assembled 
parts than we ever can as an undivided 
totality. 

Allport cites a number of the out- 
standing researches by psychologists 
who are devoted to the ideal of experi- 
mental analysis and of exactness. He 
points out that “devotion to the quan- 
titative ideal has led these investigators 
to shun the complex patterned forms of 
behavior and thought, even though it 
is only in these forms that personality 
can be said to exist.” He points out 
that the use of correlation, upon which 
so many personality tests and other in- 
ventories are based, is itself an over- 
refined method for much research in 
this field. He calls attention to the fact 
that researches in this field tend too 
much to be accepted at their face value 
and that we fail to challenge the 
adequacy of the methods to the prob- 
lems they purport to study. 

Personnel and workers, 
notably, are apt to be the gullible mar- 
ket for such imperfect instruments be- 


guidance 


cause we all want so much to be able 
to evaluate other aspects of the person 
as well as his verbal intelligence and 
his physical being. 

becoming 


1 


personal 


generally are 
other 
factors are fully as important in aca- 


Educators 
more convinced that 
demic adjustment as are those factors 
of intelligence and achievement con- 
cerning which schools have long kept 
records for their pupils. Studies have 
repeatedly shown that the positive cor- 
relation between academic aptitude (as 
measured by intelligence tests) and 
school success (as measured by school 
marks) is only about .50. Increasing- 
ly, the fact is being recognized that 
outside of school 

most importantly 


success in life 


does not depend 
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upon one’s general intellectual abil- 
ity, mor does it depend _primar- 
ily upon the degree of one’s phy- 
sical energy and skill, nor even upon 
the degree of one’s special abilities and 
specific training. Employers more and 
more emphatically declare that what 
they call personality is of prime im- 
portance to vocational success. 


The result of all this has been that 
the attention of outstanding psycholo- 
gists is turned increasingly to the study 
of personality, and to the construction 
of tests or inventories of it. In 1925 
there were only about 100 tests that 
had been devised to measure its vari- 
ous aspects, but in 1932, Maller’ pub- 
lished a bibliography of some 300 
character and personality tests. Hil- 
dreth’s’ bibliography of tests and rat- 
ing scales published in 1933 contained 
402 titles dealing with the same two 
subjects. Buros”™ bibliographies of tests 
of 1933, 1934, 1935, and 1936 added 50 
new tests in the field of character and 
personality, attitudes and opinions, 
and social adjustment. Traxler’ says 
in a recent publication, “it is safe to 
say that at the present time the num- 
ber of published tests and inventories 
that may be loosely classified under the 


“Matter. J. B., Character and Personality 
Tests, New York, Teachers College Bureau 
of Publications, Columbia University, 1937, 
137 pp. 

HitpretH, Gertrude H., A Bibliography of 
Mental Tests and Rating Scales, New York, 
The Psychological Corporation, 1933, 242 pp. 
‘Buros, Oscar K., Educational, Psychological, 
and Personality Tests of 1933-34-35-36, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, Rutgers University 
Studies in Education, Nos. 7, 9, 11. 

° TRAXLER, ARTHUR E.;:The Use of Tests and 
Rating Devices in the Appraisal of Personal- 
ity, New York, Educational Records Bureau, 
1938, 80 pp. 
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heading of personality is well over 400 
and probably does not fall far short of 
500.” In addition, there are many un- 
published tests and devices for rating 
personality that are in use in local 
schools and colleges. Strang indicates 
that a tabulation of all studies in this 
field would contain upwards of 4,000 
titles. 


In this paper I shall examine the 
various methods that have thus far 
been applied to the study of personal- 
ity and give, in somewhat summary 
form, my judgment of the methods im- 
mediately available that seem to af- 
ford the personnel worker the most 
adequate and reliable evaluations. 

In 1931 Symonds, in his book entitled 
Diagnosing Personality and Conduct, 
classified the methods for collecting 
evidence about personality into ten 
groups: observation, rating methods, 
questionnaires, tests, free association 
method, physiological measures, inter- 
viewing, psychoanalysis, external signs, 
and measures of environment. In All- 
port’s’ new book he presents a more 
elaborate survey of the methods that 
have been evolved for the study of per- 
These he classifies under 
headings with subheadings 
under each: 


sonality. 
fourteen 


I. SruprEs or CULTURAL SETTING 
. The analysis of social norms 
. Ethology 

. Syntactical analogy 

. Psycho-lexical analysis 


- Ww hw eR 


II. PHysicaAL Recorps, INCLUDING 
1. Analysis of heredity 
2. Biochemical correlates 


Symonps, Percivat, Diagnosing Personality 
and Conduct, New York, Century Company, 
1932. 


‘ Attport, Gorpon, Ibid, p 1. 
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. Endocrinology 
. Constitutional types 
. Physiognomy 


orm Ww 


— 
—_— 
_— 


Our wm eH: 


SocraL REcorpDs 
. Documentary sources 
. Work analysis 
Time budget 
. Conduct frequency 
. Sociometrics 
. Topological psychology 


< 


who. 


PERSONAL REcorDS 
. Diaries 
. Systematic guides to self-study 
. Personal correspondence 
. Thematic writing 


He 


< 
“ 


oe Whe 


EXPRESSIVE MOVEMENT 
. First impressions 

. Detailed analysis 
Pattern analysis 

. Graphology 

. Style analysis 


a 
4 
_ 


wWNwme .: 


RATING 
. The rank order method 
. The scoring scale 
. The psychograph 


VII. STANDARDIZED TESTS 
. Standardized questionnaires 
. Psychometric scales 


whys 


. Behavioral scales 


VIII. 
1. Differential psychology 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


2. Factor analysis 
3. Inverted factor analysis 


IX. Mrnrature Lire-SItuatTions 
1. Time sample 

2. Vocational miniature 

> 


3. Trap-situation 


X. Lasoratory EXPERIMENTS 
1. Records of single functions 
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2. Records of complex functions 


XI. PREDICTION 
Explicit forecasting 
2. Forecasting of trends 


XII. DerptH-ANALYSIS 
Psychiatric interview 
Free association 


Noe 


w 


Dream analysis 


sas 


Hypnotism 
Automatic writing 
Analysis of fantasies 


Oo on 


XIII. Ipeat Types 
1. Schemata of comprehensibility 
2. Literary characterology 


XIV. SyntTHetTic MretTHops 
1. Identification 
2. Matching 
3. Complete psychological interview 
4. Case study ar life history 


It is evident that only a few of these 
methods lend themselves to group ad- 
ministration. It would also seem fair- 
ly evident that most of them should 
be used only by the person that has an 
adequate background of training and 
experience. I will discuss only those 
methods that seem most fruitful for the 
use of the average guidance worker. 

The guidance worker with sociologi- 
cal training and a background of study 
in cultural anthropology should be 
qualified to use the method that All- 
port calls “the analysis of social norms.” 
Any adequate case study calls for this 
sort of analysis. Social workers and 
psychiatric social workers are uni- 
formly given a great deal of training in 
these methods; and, in the hands of a 
skilled person, they undoubtedly do a 
great deal to reveal personality. Plant,* 


*“Piant, JAMEs S., Personality and the Cul- 
tural Pattern, New York, The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1937, 432 pp. 
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in his book Personality and the Cul- 
tural Pattern, presents a very strong 
case for the interpretation of personal- 
ity in relation to social norms. 

There are a few psychologists and 
psychiatrists that are working both 
diagnostically and therapeutically with 
linguistic methods.” These explorers 
are following the whole development 
of semantics because of the promise 
that they think this field holds for the 
interpretation and treatment of per- 
sonality. Only those personnel work- 
ers that are especially qualified in 
semantics will use these methods for 
personality diagnosis. 

The good case study always contains 
a section of analysis concerning physi- 
cal and physiological factors. Person- 
nel workers should remain skeptical 
concerning any claims for exclusive or 
even most important determinism that 
may be made for such personality-in- 
fluencers as heredity, endocrinology, 
constitutional type, and the like. We 
probably all know—or know of—scien- 
tists that are utterly devoted to the 
idea of the endocrines as predominant 
personality determiners. While there 
is no question that there is a relation- 
ship bewteen the endocrines and per- 
sonality, the evidence would seem to 
me to indicate that emotional experi- 
ence is as likely to determine en- 
docrine functioning as are the en- 
doctrines to exercise a controlling in- 
fluence on behavior. 

Guidance workers will use very 
profitably several of the methods that 
Allport classifies under “social rec- 
ords.” There is an important tendency 
in guidance and personnel work to de- 


°CAMPBELL, Doucias C., (Assistant Clinical 
Professor of Psychiatry,. University of Chi- 
cago) Neuro-Linguistic and Neuro-Semantic 
Factors of Child Development. (Abstracted 
from address to Chicago Pediatric Society) 
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velop and use cumulative records for 
each student. This has been so much 
discussed that we shall say here merely 
that the good cumulative record, sys- 
tematically and carefully kept, provides 
as good a basis for the understanding 
of personality as any method that has 
yet been developed. The cumulative 
personnel record, in fact, is superior in 
its scientific reliability, to anything to 
which social workers, physicians, and 
others may have recourse. 

The work 
Symonds in his book Diagnosing Per- 
sonality and Conduct under the topic 


analysis, discussed by 


“observation,” holds far more possibil- 
ities for personnel workers in attempt- 
ing to understand the personality of 
those for whom they are educationally 
responsible, than has yet been realized. 
Allport says in this connection “if sys- 
tematically studied, a person’s behavior 
at work reveals many of his personal 
traits.” 
demonstrated how much can be under- 
stood about a person without involving 
any self- 


Again and again it has been 


the subject nor arousing 
consciousness or defensive behavior on 
his part. The anecdotal method. which 
has been well publicized in personnel 
literature," makes excellent use of this 
principle. 

Other methods listed by Allport un- 
der social records also have great use- 
fullness for the personnel worker. The 
time budget has been exploited ever 
since 1924 when the personnel depart- 
ment at Northwestern University be- 
gan a series of very ambitious time- 
schedule studies." The use of conduct 
frequency studies is much more useful 
Woop, Ben D., “The Major Strategy of 
Guidance” Educational Record, October, 1934, 
XV, 419-444. 


“TLoyp-Jones, EstTHEer, Student Personnel 
Work, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1929. 
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at the nursery and kindergarten levels 
but holds possibilities also for a better 
understanding of the elementary, high 
school, and college students. 


Sociometrics, which is a method for 
mapping out the psychological geo- 
graphy of a student, will find increas- 
ing use. Similar to sociometry in some 
respects, though extending much fur- 
ther in theoretical significance is the 
method called topological psychology 
which Lewin has used in mapping out 
many varieties of psychological rela- 
tionships.” This, also, personnel work- 
ers might well experiment with more 
broadly to find its practical possibilities 
for the understanding and development 
of individuals. 

Personnel workers rarely have 
honest access to students’ diaries or to 
their personal correspondence, but the- 
matic writing has been broadly used 
and will be more and more profitably 
used for understanding the personality 
of students. The Adolescent Study of 
the Progressive Education Association 
has made students’ themes an im- 
portant part of their case records. 

Workers will not lean heavily on 
many of the procedures listed by All- 
port under the general heading of “ex- 
pressive movement,” although we all do 
count rather heavily on first impression. 
At the Guidance Laboratory of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, the 
speech experts record on aluminum or 
acetate records for detailed analysis the 
voices of about 800 students every year, 
and a group of consultants working un- 
der the sponsorship of the Guidance 
Laboratory is developing methods for 
the detailed analysis of posture, dress, 
movement, and manner. 





* Lewin, Kurt, Dynamic Theory of Personal- 
ity, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1935, 286 pp. 
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Ratings have probably been over- 
used and it seems to me at present that 
it might be profitable to minimize this 
method for the study of personality in 
favor of some of the other methods that 
may ultimately have more to offer. 

Standardized tests, also, have been 
most generously used. Some of these 
that we have seized upon most hope- 
fully and used devoutly are now found 
to be critically defective. Tests that 
seem to hold the most premise, such as 
the Rorschach Ink-Blot test, Stern’s 
Cloud Pictures, and the Murray The- 
matic Apperception test require a high- 
ly trained expert to administer and in- 
terpret. They must be administered 
individually and they require an aver- 
age of at least two hours per person for 
administration and scoring. 

Those personnel workers that are 
statistically minded will continue to 
place great importance on statistical 
methods for personality study. All- 
port says of statistical analysis: ‘The 
value of statistical analysis in sorting, 
comparing, and determining the re- 
liability of accumulated data is un- 
questionable; but so too is its power for 
mischief when the psychological aim 
and significance of the investigation be- 
come obscured in the sheer exuber- 
ance of digits.” There are those per- 
sonnel workers so devoted to the con- 
cept of exactness that they tend to have 
the most trusting, almost worshipful, 
faith in any of their own or their 
scientific friends’ efforts that can be 
shown to have high statistical reliability 
and validity. They seem to disown 
completely their native common sense 
which, if it were not rendered power- 
less by their fascination for statistics, 
might show them the talseness of their 
beloved. 

A few personnel workers of whom 
we know are employing a_ hidden 
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microphone and recording machine, or 
a motion picture camera, to record the 
complex and patterned portrayal of 
personality for later controlled study. 
We have done some of this experi- 
mentally in the Guidance Laboratory 
with very interesting results thus far. 
Dr. Hepner at the University of Syra- 
cuse has used a hidden motion picture 
camera to record facial expression dur- 
ing an interview. It is probable that 
personnel workers will increasingly 
use such methods in their study of per- 
sonality, although there are obvious 
dangers to rapport in the routine use 
of such methods. 

Methodology for the study of per- 
sonality has been greatly enriched in 
recent years through the development 
of psychoanalysis with its intensive ex- 
ploration of “the unconscious.” We 
will increasingly find personnel work- 
ers borrowing from the methods and 
the theory of psychoanalysis. And very 
profitably so, from my point of view, if 
they discriminatingly borrow only its 
most valuable contributions and do not, 
as do so many, tend to make of it a cult. 

Personnel workers may occasionally 
feel tempted by such methods as are 
sometimes proposed for classifying all 
people into types. For example, a 
great many people have been tempted 
to place their faith in Kretchmer’s 
types: the aesthenic and the pyknic. 
A few very reputable scholars still take 
these types quite seriously. Allport ef- 
fectually disposes, it seems to me, of 
typologies as an effective method for 
understanding personality. 

The complete psychological inter- 
view and the case study are methods 
that have been used extensively and 
that seem at the present moment, along 
with the cumulative record, to be the 
most adequate means yet developed. 
Allport says of the case study: “This 
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method ..... is the most comprehen- 
sive of all, and lies closest to the initial 
starting point of common sense. It 
provides a framework within which 
the psychologist can place all his ob- 
servations gathered by other methods; 
it is his final affirmation of the indi- 
viduality and uniqueness of every per- 
sonality. It is a completely synthetic 
method, the only one that is spacious 
enough to embrace all assembled facts. 
Unskillfully used, it becomes a mean- 
ingless chronology, or a confusion of 
fact and fiction, of guesswork and mis- 
Properly used it is the 
most revealing method of all. The case 
study has not ordinarily been recog- 
nized as a psychological method, for, to 
date, psychology has had little interest 
in the complete person.” But, while 
psychology may have tended to spend 


interpretation. 


its interest and energies on the analysis 
of traits, parts, and unit aspects of the 
personality, personnel work from its 
inception has been interested in the 
whole person and every effort has been 
bent toward reassembling the parts and 
understanding and dealing with each in- 
dividual as a whole. Perhaps, how- 
ever, personnel and guidance workers 
have tended to under-estimate the skill 
required to make a good case study. 
Schools of social work believe that two 
years is required to train workers in 
the preparation and use of case studies 
in the field of social work. In the ex- 
perimenting we are doing at Colum- 
bia, we find that a three-year period of 
graduate study is none too long in 
which to give the basic training and ex- 
perience for making and using case 
studies. 

To anyone that wants to orient him- 
self with some economy of time to the 
best thinking and experience in the 
field of the use of personality inven- 
tories, I should recommend three 
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books. The foremost treatment of per- 
sonality is that of Gordon Allport 
whose book is entitled: Personality, a 
Psychological Interpretation.” Along 
with this comprehensive, critical treat- 
ment I should recommend a bulletin of 
the Educational Records Bureau by 
Arthur Traxler“ which somewhat un- 
critically presents a list of forty-five 
selected personality tests and rating 
devices with extended annotations on 
each one. Finally, I am very much im- 
pressed with a new study by Douglas 
Spencer, entitled The Fulcra of Con- 
flict. Dr. Spencer’s study summarizes 
in a masterly and very critical way the 
philosephical, psychological, and mathe- 
matical assumptions that underlie all 
attempts to measure personality. He 
also presents a new 
method that he is evolving for the 
study and understanding of this sub- 
His new inventory, entitled Ex- 
very 


most ingenious 


ject. 
perience Appraisal, may 
useful to counselors, when used with 


prove 


discretion. 


To summarize: there are a great 
many different conceptions of personal- 
ity. Based on these differing ideas 
there have been a great many methods 
developed for attempting to understand 
it. Some of these methods have come 
into being more because some statistical 
trick seemed to make the method de- 
fensible than because it possessed any 
underlying defensible rationale. Each 
method has its enthusiastic supporters. 
One-sided and exaggerated claims are 
made for the diagnostic powers of en- 
docrine analysis, the psychiatric inter- 
view, the Rorschach test, the Bern- 
reuter, for graphology, psychoanalysis 
‘™ Attport, Gorvon, Ibid, p. 1. 

‘TRAXLER, ARTHUR, Ibid, p. 4. 

(Continued on page 113) 
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Problems of the Delinquent Girl 





Iv is apparent that the girl’s world 
is different from that of the boy. Al- 
though they may live in the same 
family and have the same _ parents, 
their environments differ considerably. 

Official complaints made against de- 
linquent boys and girls in the Cleve- 
land Juvenile Court demonstrate this 
fact. In a published report 
of 1937, 62 per cent of 1,651 
boys who were officially be- 
fore the court, had com- 
mitted offenses against 
property and person, while 
only 8 per cent of the 450 
girls had committed such 
offenses. The greater per- 
centage of the boys had 
stolen automobiles, had 
been accused of robberies, 
or breaking and entering. 
The percentage of girls for 
this type of delinquency was practical- 
ly nil, while shoplifting in the depart- 
ment stores accounted for a fair num- 
ber of the 8 per cent for the girls. 

Sex offenses for the boys ranked 2.5 
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per cent whereas for the girls it was 
17 per cent. Sixty-four per cent of the 
girls were charged with staying out late 
at night and running away from home, 
while only 19 per cent of the boys were 
so charged. That is over half of the 
girls, but under one-fourth of the boys 
whose late hours and running away 
from home were respon- 
sible for their appearances 
in court. 

According to these sta- 
tistics, delinquent girls are 
inclined to have offenses 
which are against them- 
selves; that is behavior that 
is dangerous to their own 
well-being, while boys are 
more inclined to get into 
mischief that is offensive 
to others. Why do so many 
girls run away from home 
and why do they have so large a per- 
centage of sex offenses against them 
in comparison to boys? 

It is true that society has a double 
standard of morality. Boys and men 


@ M. LaVinta Warner, Pu.D., is superintendent of the Blossom Hill School for Girls, 
City of Cleveland, Brecksville, Ohio. Other positions that she has held include those of 
clinical psychologist and director of the School for Psychiapathic Children, State Bureau 
of Juvenile Research, Columbus, Ohio; and director of the department of special educa- 


tion, Ohio University, Athens. 


Her bachelor of science degree was received from Ohio University in psychology and 
education, her master’s degree from Columbia University in psychology and special edu- 
cation, and her doctorate from Indiana University in clinical psychology. 
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are seldom brought into court on this 
offense unless it is for contributing to 
the delinquency of a minor girl. Girls 
develop physically a year or so sooner 
than boys. They get into court a year 
or so older than boys, consequently, 
the average girl in court is two years 
older than the average boy in court. 
By that time, because of her physical 
maturity and attractiveness, she has 
fallen prey to older men, not so much 
inclinations are any 
stronger for sex than those of her 
brother, but because of the circum- 
stances in which she has been placed. 

Because of the danger of pregnancy, 


because her 


society considers that the girl must be 
more protected than the boy. There- 
fore, she is more likely to be brought 
into court for a sex offense, or a sus- 
picion of it, than is the boy. 

There are many other causes for sex 
delinquency in individual girls, such 
as curiosity, neurotic tendencies, mild 
phychosis, subnormal mentality, and 
postpituitary difficulties which some- 
times cause the individual to be over- 
sexed. Their modern conception of 
everybody does as well as the poor 
home conditions and social 
standards are well-known causes. Of 
course these are also true of the op- 


poor 


posite sex. 

It is a psychological fact that we all 
have a tendency to shrink from any- 
thing unpleasant. Unpleasantness in 
the home for the girl is no exception 
to this rule. Because of this many 
girls run away from their homes. <Ac- 
cording to a study of 414 girls ad- 
mitted during the past six years to 
Blossom Hill School, Cleveland’s school 
for socially maladjusted girls, 56 per 
cent came from broken homes. This is 
over twice that for the average broken 
homes among the general population. 


Of the 414 from Blossom Hill School 21 
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‘economic families. 


per cent were broken by divorce and 
separation. Most likely there was 
strife, discord, and unhappiness for the 
child in those homes. In the other 
broken homes, a parent had deserted, 
or had been committed to a State 
Penitentiary or to a hospital for the 
insane. These all have an effect, most- 
ly detrimental, upon the social develop- 
ment and success of the child. 

There was economic insecurity in 
most of our 414 girls’ families. Ninety- 
four per cent had at sometime been 
registered with a relief agency and 58 
per cent were on active relief at the 
time that the girl was before the court. 
The results of little or no money for 
the adolescent girl to spend for pretty 
clothes, shows, parties, clubs, 
and the like are apparent. 


school 


The average girl committed to Blos- 
som High School was two years below 
her grade placement in school accord- 
ing to the results of the New Stanford 
Achievement Test. This have 
meant difficulty for her in the aca- 
demic classrooms. Nine per cent had 
had special school placements. The 
average Stanford Binet IQ was 85 for 
the 414 cases. Thirty-two per cent of 
those were average and above; 50 per 
cent ranked dull and borderline; while 


feeble-minded 


may 


18 per cent rated as 
with an IQ of below 70. 

It is apparent that it is the child with 
dull mentality that is most often before 
the juvenile courts. The child with 
below average mentality finds it most 
discouraging to try to meet the usual 
requirements in social activities de- 
signed for those of average mentality. 

The average girl in court is found 
more often in the lower academic and 
Among the cases 
admitted to Blossom Hill School in 
1939, only 8 out of 134 parents had 
graduated from high school, and only 
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Smaller cottages offer a chance for close contact between each girl and 
her teachers. 


9 of the fathers had reached the skilled 
labor class. There where none of the 
professions Seventy-six 
per cent rented their homes with the 
greater number paying eleven to 
twenty dollars a month and none over 
thirty dollars. Eighteen per cent lived 
in their mortgaged homes valued be- 
tween 1,300 and 4,500 dollars. Homes 
of this value in a metropolis the size 
of Cleveland are small and crowded 
for the large families usually found in 
them, and they are located in dis- 
tricts not so attractive. Only four 
owned their own homes, none valued 
over 4,500 dollars. 

The greater proportion of these girls, 
call them delinquent if you like, but 
I choose to think of them as having 
been maladjusted by their environ- 
ments, unless there were organic 
reasons for their behavior, came from 
homes where there was emotional 
strain, where their lives had been more 
exciting than those of the average, and 
where they had had improper social 
guidance. These individuals are the 
results of what has happened to them. 


represented. 


Cleveland, like many other large 
cities, is putting forth much effort to 
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meet the needs of the girls, and boys 
as well, that become known to the 
juvenile court or that are in danger 
of appearing there. Cleveland’s 
Juvenile Court is one of the best in 
the country. It provides an intelligent 
and understanding judge who has 
served in that capacity for many years, 
a staff of well-trained workers, a psy- 
chiatric and psychological clinic, and 
has all facilities to cooperate with 
other social agencies. The Cleveland 
schools are well supplied with voca- 
tional opportunities, special classes, and 
psychological services. There are 150 
private and public social agencies in 
Cleveland, all connected by The Wel- 
fare Federation which is the planning 
and coordinating body. They are well 
equipped to diagnose, treat, and super- 
vise those children who need assist- 
ance. 


Blossom Hill School is one of those 
agencies. It was founded twenty-six 
years ago. It is located in the country 
fourteen miles south of the city. There 
are four well-kept, bright, attractive 
cottages and an administration and 
school building with a daily capacity 
for eighty girls in residence. There 
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are over 200 nonresident girls under 
direct supervision of the school’s social 
service department. They are the 
girls that have been studied at the 
school, taken the training it offers and 
are out on jobs, or are taking some 
special vocational training, or attend- 
ing the regular public schools. 

The school provides an all profes- 
sional staff. Each cottage group is un- 
der the guidance of a social teacher 
who directs the social activities of the 
girls. She lives, eats, and makes merry 
with them. She teaches them proper 
social attitudes, good judgment, and 
how to live as nearly normal lives as 
possible. Each cottage also provides 
a home economics teacher who directs 
the girls in the care of their cottage 
home, and in the preparation and serv- 
ing of their meals. Girl students are 
assigned to the cottage kitchens for 
their cooking classes and to the dining 
rooms for class instruction in serving 
and tea room work. The students in 
the cooking classes, dressed in white 
uniforms and those in the serving 
classes dressed in bright colors, add 
much to the attractiveness and dignity 
of the cottage life and training. The 
white kitchens decorated in bright 
colors are equipped with modern elec- 
tric ranges, refrigerators, and other 
supplies which make the work delight- 
ful, educative, and practical. Regular 
school credit is given for these classes. 

The average age of the girls when 
admitted to the school is 15-5 and the 
average school grade is 9 B, so the 
general school program can be placed 
on the high school basis. Besides cook- 
ing and serving there are classes in 
sewing and costume designing; laundry 
and care of clothing; personal regimen; 
personal hygiene; English; some mathe- 
matics for the lower grades; social and 


general science; household science; 
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cosmetology; practical arts composed 
of metal work, woodcraft, needlework, 
painting and the like; and fine arts. 
There is also some commercial train- 
ing in which girls not only learn typing, 
but how to operate the school’s switch- 
board, greet guests, and act as general 
office assistants. There is an abund- 
ance of music; the girls’ glee club is 
quite in demand for appearances before 
various groups in greater Cleveland 
and over the radio. 


A registered nurse heads the health 
department. She teaches classes in child 
care, first aid, and home nursing. Horti- 
culture, floriculture, and gardening are 
done partly through the 4-H Club. 
There is no routine here to spoil the 
freedom of mind and enjoyment that 
the out-of-doors Church 
services are held each Sunday for the 
Catholic and for the non-Catholic girls. 

There is much play and recreation 
with hikes, swimming, coasting, drives 
through the park, and whatever meets 
the fancy of the recreational director or 
the social teachers. Special holiday 
features have their part in the program. 
Emphasis during the winter months is 


provides. 


on table and parlor games. This is to 
instruct the girls in entertainment of 
others as well as themselves so that 
they will be less likely to want to run 





Art for mental hygiene’s sake. 
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Some learn to serve while others learn to dine. 


the streets for something to do when 
they return home or have a home of 
their own. 

All classes are individual. A girl 
in the tenth grade and one in the sixth 
may be assigned to the same class; each 
goes her own pace and is instructed 
and assisted as required. The entire 
curriculum is on a departmental plan 
where each student has her own pro- 
gram. No two are necessarily alike 

The school provides its own 16 mm 
projector which gives both entertain- 
ment and education through films 
secured from the state department of 
education and from various private 
concerns. Regular movie features are 
shown occasionally through the over- 
ator’s union. 

Trips to the movies, the Cleveland 
Symphony, Art Museum, Play House, 
entertainments provided by department 
stores and the like all have their part 
in the general plan for social develop- 
ment of the girls. They are given op- 
portunities to go out on what is termed 
work-experience jobs such as caring 
for children, or serving dinners. These 
add to the girl’s financial account as 
well as to her happiness. 


Various women’s clubs in greater 
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Cleveland lend much to the social de- 
velopment of the girls. Quite often the 
girls are entertained at a club’s head- 
quarters and it is seldom that a month 
goes by that some women’s club has 
not visited at the school, listened to the 
songs of the glee club, had tea with 
the girls, and strolled through the 
campus and cottages with the girls act- 
ing as hostesses. Individual friend- 
ships are made at these times which 
continue through correspondence as 
well as visits. These contacts compli- 
ment the girl and do much to raise her 
social standard, self-respect, and con- 
fidence in her future. 


The entire program centers around 
the development of the individual girl. 
She wears her own clothing, or if she 
has little or none, is given some for her 
own, and is made responsible for its 
care. Straggly and unruly hair is given 
a permanent. This little item alone 
does more for some girls than a 
dozen trips to the clinical psychologist 
or the psychiatrist. Dental work, re- 
fractions, glasses fitted if necessary, 
any required medication, contacts with 
the psychiatrist; clinical psychologist, 
and many individual conferences with 
the social teachers are stressed. 
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Psychometric examinations are made 
either in the public schools or in the 
clinic at the juvenile court before the 
girl is considered for admittance to 
Blossom Hill. A social history has been 
gathered by the social worker in the 
agency under whose care the girl has 
been, which is supplemented by a re- 
port from the court worker. Thus Blos- 
som Hill School has the benefit of much 
data concerning the social life and dif- 
ficulties of the girl and her family 
situation. 

Before a girl is committed, a repre- 
sentative of the school goes over the 
social history, school reports, medical, 
psychiatric, psychological and _psy- 
chometric data, and decides with the 
court referee which girls are most 
probable candidates for admittance. All 
cases are cleared through the Social 
Service Clearing House of Cleveland. 
It is interesting to note that an average 
of nine different social agencies have 
had contact with the girl and her family 
before her admittance to Blossom Hill 
School. 


These social histories are kept in in- 
dividual folders and additions are made 
at Blossom Hill by the weekly sum- 
maries of the teachers, reports of psy- 
chological and psychiatric interviews, 
and all contacts that the school’s social 
worker makes with the family, inter- 
ested persons, and with the girl her- 
self. This information is kept in a 
chronological report. 


Faculty conferences are held every 
Monday morning at 8:30. Adminis- 
trative policies, girl’s cases, and points 
of professional interest are discussed. 
Cottage meetings with the girls are 
held that same evening in each cottage 
by the social teachers. They discuss 
items with the girls that were brought 
up in the faculty meeting as well as 
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other policies pertaining to the govern- 
ment in that cottage and to the group 
as a whole. These cottage meetings 
are called to order by the student presi- 
dent selected monthly by the girls and 
minutes are written by the student 
secretary who is selected in the same 
way. 

Cottage life is carried on with the 
help of student assistants; a first, a sec- 
ond, and a third, chosen monthly by 
the social teacher. In this way each 
girl has the opportunity of being a stu- 
dent assistant sometime during her 
stay at the school. A weekly honor 
list is posted containing the names of 
the girls that have had no offenses and 
that have made good records for the 
week. No physical punishment, re- 
straint, or loss of privilege are used. 
Cases of misbehavior are handled in- 
dividually through conferences as psy- 
chological problems. 

A daily personal record is kept of 
each girl showing her success and 
progress. This is discussed frequently 
with her and she is aided and encour- 
aged as the case might demand. This 
social progress is closely correlated 
with the girl’s training and is on a 
phychological and vocational basis. It 
is filed in chronological order for refer- 
ence in the study of her social develop- 


ment. 


A girl remains at the school from 
nine months to two or more years de- 
pending upon her needs. She is com- 
mitted until she is twenty-one and re- 
mains under supervision until then, 
and sometimes long after, because of 
the friendly contacts that have been 
established. In some cases a girl is 
transferred to the care and supervision 
of another social agency or institution. 
Her record is then officially closed to 


(Continued on page 112) 
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Mental Hygiene Problems 


of the Crippled Child 





EpucaTIon has been defined as 
the “systematic training of the moral 
and intellectual faculties.” This seems 
a cold and formalized process, but such 
has been the basis of all educational 
systems. Progressive educators are 
thinking in much broader terms, and 
see in education a prepara- 
tion for living. Much more 
is than the 
velopment of intellect and 
and 


involved de- 


virtue. Personality 
emotional stability are as- 
sets of primary importance, 
and the of 
these assets is just as much 
the function of the teacher 
and the educational system 


development 


as the acquirement of the 
ability to read, spell, and Mabel 
calculate. 

Nowhere in the educational system 
is there a greater need for apprecia- 
tion of the emotional problems in their 
relation to education than in the de- 
partments serving the physically handi- 
capped. All the factors that influence 
the normal child are operating in the 
handicapped, but in addition the handi- 
cap itself brings into the situation a 
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variety of influences—influences that 
are brought to bear upon the teacher 
as well as upon the child. Each 
crippled child presents an individual 
problem, and the classroom procedure 
must be almost as individualistic as the 
therapeutic procedure. The 
nature of the child’s dis- 
ability must be understood, 
but knowledge of the child 
does not end with an evalu- 
ation of his muscle dysfunc- 
Into the evaluation 
there be considered 
his personality and emo- 
tional status, his intellec- 
tual and a 
nition of special disabilities 
that educa- 
tional procedures. 


physical 


tions. 
must 


status, recog- 


may modify 


Masten 


A crippled child is not 
No such 
artificial grouping is possible. Each 
the orthopedic 
have a muscle evalua- 


just a polio or a spastic. 


enrolled in 
should 
tion and prediction of possible achieve- 


of 
powers, and the possibility for his fu- 


child 
school 


ment, an evaluation his mental 


estimated. 
By 


ture mental development 


Then follows a therapeutic trial. 
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the time the child is twelve, and often 
before, a good idea may be had as to 
the future of the child in society. 
Elizabeth Evans Lord,’ psychologist to 
the Children’s Hospital, Boston, states 
that a rough evaluation of the physical 
status in terms of efficiency can be 
made. “A child who has had a trial 
period of muscle training will fall into 
one of three groups by the time he is 
totally de- 
pendent on an adult for physical care 


twelve years old: (a) 


—unable to move from one place to 
another, or to take food to mouth un- 
aided; (b) semi-independent—able to 
take a few steps alone, or with a little 
help to move about the house and take 
some part in feeding and dressing; (c) 
independent—able to walk alone on 
the street, and to meet entirely or with 
slight assistance the problem of self- 
care.” Improvement should be‘ trans- 
lated in terms of increased efficiency 
in care of self and a wider range of 
possible occupations. To this, scales 
of emotional and _ intellectual pro- 
ficiency could be added in an effort to 
evaluate the future crippled child in 

His intel- 
roughly in 


terms of social efficiency. 
ligence may be graded 
three groups: average or better, mod- 
erately retarded, seriously retarded. 
His emotional stability might be 
graded: (a) well adjusted; (b) mal- 
adjusted but not incapacitated; (c) 
seriously maladjusted. Thus it can be 
seen that a child so handicapped as 
to be completely dependent, and who 
at the same time is seriously mentally 
retarded, must be given purely cus- 
todial care, while a child with the most 
serious degree of physical handicap 
but with little or no mental retarda- 
tion must be given an opportunity to 
Lord, Elizabeth Evans, Children Handi- 
capped by Cerebral Palsy, Commonwealth 


Fund, New York, 1937, p. 15. 
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develop his personality and his intel- 
lect, either in an orthopedic school or 
by tutoring. 


Perhaps the greatest handicap to the 
crippled child is a serious degree of 
emotional disturbance. Some of these 
children may be entirely unable to 
benefit by muscle training; namely, 
those that are unable to relax, fatigue 
quickly during the exercises, and that 
maintain poorly the muscle patterns 
induced. For them it is then necessary 
to turn the attention to an analysis of 
the background of the emotional dis- 
turbance, and modification of therapy 
to meet the situation. If to such a 
problem is added mental retardation, 
the prognosis is even more discourag- 
ing. 


What are some of the sources of emo- 
tional disturbance in this group? The 
problem in the child with residuals of 
poliomyelitis is less complicated. The 
future possibilities are easier to com- 
pute for two reasons: (1) The muscle 
status is a static one, the full extent of 
the paralysis is present at the time of 
the acute infection. Any improvement 
that takes place occurs within the first 
two or three months after the original 
After that, progress depends 
on correction of deformity and muscle 
training. (2) There is no associated 
defect of intelligence or any personal- 
ity disturbance due to the disease it- 
self, since this disorder is largely one 
of disease of the spinal cord. Any 
mental defect is congenital, but may 
modify the therapeutic plans and eval- 
uation of the child in terms of future 
social efficiency. The emotional dis- 
turbances in these children are largely 


illness. 


-aequired due to environmental or 


other sociological factors, and may be 
dealt with just as one would deal with 
similar psychologic disturbance in a 
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child not handicapped physically. It 
is not to be forgotten, of course, that 
proper surgical attention and physical 
therapy may, by their influence on 
motor function, be of immeasurable 
value in promoting a good adjustment 
of the individual to his handicap. 

There are other disorders that might 
be included in the group of polio- 
myelitis as far as it suits our purpose; 
namely, primary muscle diseases, the 
dystrophies, injury to extremities, and 
paralysis due to back injuries. 

The group most difficult to under- 
stand and to educate is made up of 
those children that have a defect of 
the brain that might be classified as 
cerebral palsy. There are many types 


children with hemiplegia, left- or 


right-sided paralysis; quadriplegia, mo- 
toric disturbance of all extremities; 


children with conditions manifesting 


rigidity alone, or with rigidity com- 


plicated by involuntary movements; 


cases of dissociated movements pri- 


marily; and cases manifesting lack 
of control of coordination—cerebellar 
ataxia. In addition to the motor dis- 
turbances, there may be varying de- 
grees of intellectual defect or there 
may be no defect. Emotional disturb- 
ances may be the result of the disease 
itself, 


lack of power of concentration; hence, 


manifested by irritability and 
they are distractible and show scatter- 
ing in their achievements. They are 
prone to have sudden outbursts of 
anger or weeping, and to exhibit ex- 
cessive fear responses. These children 
are more reactive to all stimuli. The 
child with uncontrollable involuntary 
movements is more often afflicted by 
such disturbances than the child with 
a static type of rigidity. It is not al- 
ways possible to know whether these 
children possess innate emotional dis- 


turbances or whether the type of mo- 
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tor disturbances, with its unpredictable 
range of uncontrollable movements, re- 
sults in a chronic state of fear and in- 
security. 

It is certain that the reduction of 
outside disturbing stimuli and the de- 
velopment of self-confidence through 
definite achievement in the control of 
muscle direction will aid materially in 


the emotional adjustment. And here 
lies the particular value of muscle 
training. We know that “emotional 


stress produces a tension that inhibits 
and distorts motion,” and conversely 
it is seen that when voluntary relaxa- 
tion is secured and a movement is car- 
ried through under good control, the 
emotional strain disappears. More is 
done for the establishment of a desired 
motor pattern by the voluntary initi- 
ated and controlled movement, than by 
the pure passive movement executed 
by the therapist. With 
muscle control, the child is under less 


progress in 


strain in the classroom and more re- 
ceptive to the efforts of the academic 
teacher. Conversely, unless some de- 
gree of progress in independence is 
secured, academic efforts may fail. 
The importance of estimating intel- 
ligence has been mentioned. The situ- 
ation for the cerebral palsied child is 
complicated by the difficulties of apply- 
ing formalized and standardized tests. 
Often, due to motor handicaps in ex- 
involving writing or 


tremities, tests 


other motor performance cannot be 
used. Speech difficulties associated 
with the disorder may further handicap 
the psychologist in testing. Tests de- 


pending on speed and accuracy may 
be invalidated. The most dependable 
estimation of intelligence is one arrived 
at by a psychologist that has had ex- 
perience with cerebral cases, that can, 
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MENTAL HYGIENE PROBLEMS OF THE CRIPPLED CHILD 


therefore, choose or ingeniously devise 
tests and take liberties with standard- 
ized tests, and that has knowledge of 
normal child mental development. The 
therapeutic trial of a year or more in 
the classroom and determination of 
progress may be a better test of in- 
telligence than a psychometric exam- 
ination. 

Progress in education in the cerebral 
palsied is slower than in the normal, 
and one must not judge the mental 
comparison with the 
Rapid 
fatigue results in short periods of con- 
centration. There is also great varia- 


capacity by 
capacity of the normal child. 


tion from day to day in the child’s ef- 
forts—they seem to have good and bad 
days. Fatigability is well illustrated 
in. the choreic’s performance, the let- 
ters becoming more cramped and 
smaller with evidence of increasing 
tremor. In addition, special disabilities 
enter into the problem of the handi- 
capped. There may be involvement of 
special brain centers, or interruptions 
in brain pathways between centers, 
thereby interferring with normal in- 
tegration of brain activity in associa- 
tion with disturbance in muscle tone 
and control of the extremities. A good- 
ly number of quadriplegias and hemi- 
plegias may favor the use of the left 
hand due to predominance of involve- 
ment of the right hand in the disorder. 
Reading and writing disabilities may 
result since these children, if normally 
right handed, would read and write 
from the left to the right side of the 
page. However, if a right-sided handi- 
cap interferes with the skillful use of 
the hand and arm, necessitating a shift 
to the left side, reversal in sighting may 
occur also (right-handed individuals 
normally sight with the right eye), re- 
sulting in confusion and in a disrup- 


Aphasic 


tion of progress in reading. 
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disturbances may occur in the child 
with a right-sided motor disability due, 
of course, to the location in the left 
brain hemisphere of special centers for 
the understanding of the written and 
spoken word as well as the centers for 
the elaboration of motor speech and 
writing. The intactness of these cen- 
ters and their association pathways is 
necessary to the development of lan- 
guage and skill in reading, spelling, 
and writing. Failure to make satis- 
factory progress in academic subjects 
may be the motivation for emotional 
and behavior disturbances. 

Special disabilities are common in 
this group of children, consequently, 
educational technic should not force 
all the children into the same groove. 
A child that has good ability at read- 
ing should be allowed to spend more 
time with reading even at the expense 
of some other subject matter, for in so 
doing he may be made happier. This 
is especially true if the motor handicap 
is such that he will always remain pro- 
tected. Those children that are not to 
be made productive and economically 
independent adults should receive such 
education as makes them self-sufficient 
at the level of existence that fate has 
doomed for them. 

Some physically handicapped prog- 
ress normally from one to four years, 
and then an arrest in mental develop- 
ment occurs. Usually in the meantime, 
parents and the family doctor have de- 
cided that the mental function is nor- 
mal, and are not prepared for the 
period of failure. The child is prodded 
at home to greater efforts, efforts that 
result in emotional tension and _ in- 
crease in the motor symptoms. 

A source of poor school adjustment 
and a handicap to progress is the home 
situation. The handicapped child often 
has been so indulged and protected dur- 
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ing the first six or seven years that he 
not only has the physical handicap to 
overcome, but must overcome an emo- 
tional immaturity. Often a child has 
not been trained to assist himself in 
dressing, feeding, and toilet activities 
because the mother has assumed he 
could not accomplish these tasks. The 
parent is then greatly annoyed when the 
orthopedic principal tells her that her 
child is not ready for school. An in- 
telligent mother can do much to pre- 
pare the child for his school experi- 
ence, and by supplementary instruction 
and muscle training can further pro- 
mote her child’s development—but 
more important is the prevention of 
emotional disturbance by her under- 
standing of the problem. The teacher 
and therapist often note increased ir- 
ritability and a_ retrogression in 
achievement over the week end. Some 
of the children that are boarded should 
not go to their own homes over the 
week end. 

The teacher’s part in the educational 
plan for the crippled child should in- 
clude an objective appraisal of the 
child’s mental equipment, a detached 
critical appreciation of the progress 
made, and a gradual relaxation in ef- 
fort to continue academic improvement 
when an arrest in mental progress has 
If the case is frequently 
reviewed with the parent, the latter 


developed. 


will be aware of the child’s limitations, 
and the child be spared any sudden dis- 
illusionment and consequent emotional 
turmoil. 


The education of the crippled child 
is a cooperative enterprise, involving 
more persons and institutions than oc- 
curs in the educational setup for the 
normal child. The academic teacher 
must share the responsibility with the 
physical therapist who in turn is de- 
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pendent on the neurologist for de- 
termination of the nature of the dis- 
order, and with the orthopedist who by 
means of surgery and special appliances 
promotes the best function that can be 
given the handicapped body. And once 
in a while all are in need of the as- 
sistance of the phychiatrist. 


The Delinquent Girl 
(Continued from page 107) 


Blossom Hill School. 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Since it is evident that the girl 
that gets into court is the victim of poor 
economic and social circumstances, and 
since greater numbers of her offenses 
are of the type to be injurious to the 
girl herself, it is apparent that pro- 
vision should be made to protect her, 
as well as to direct and supervise her. 
In one case a foster home placement 
may solve the difficulty, while in an- 
other, the girl may feel too old for this 
type of placement and reject it. It 
is more often found, after a girl has 
reached adolescence and is in conflict 
with the social laws, that she needs 
study under a controlled setup where 
stricter supervision can be adminis- 
tered, and at the same time where 
special training can be given so that 
she can soon support herself. The 
residential school lends itself well to 
this type of case. It is recommended 
that these schools be provided in great 
enough numbers throughout the coun- 
try so that they will be neither too 
large for the well-being of the students, 
nor too far distant from the home set- 
ting. A school of between 100 and 
200 population seems ideal from the 
standpoint of economics, as well as the 
special requirements of the individuals 
treated in it. 
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2. A child brought before the court 
is am emergency case. When return 
to the home, or a foster home place- 
ment is considered out of the question, 
and when institutional placement is 
thought best, that institution should be 
equipped with the best, and should 
have a most proficient staff. Those that 
are employed to live and think with 
the students, certainly should be pro- 
fessionally trained. 


3. Children in institutions for the 
socially maladjusted are usually older 
than those in the average children’s 
home. They are sent to the institution 
for training and treatment, more than 
for the institution to serve in the ca- 
pacity of a home to them. Therefore, 
it is suggested that institutions for the 
socially maladjusted be organized as 
residential or boarding schools, -rather 
than as children’s homes. 


4. These should have the 
facilities for good, all-around clinics, 


schools 


not only for diagnosing the child’s con- 
dition but for 
carrying out whatever remedial work 
is necessary. Their 
ations make them ideal, when properly 
organized, to lead in research and to 


and circumstances, 


controlled situ- 


develop new techniques for the pre- 
vention of delinquency. 

o. heir should be the 
welfare and intelligent direction of the 
individual child himself and for the 
betterment of everything that touches 


main aim 


his life. Care, treatment, and super- 


vision should continue until success 


seems assured. 


6. Blossom Hill School is used here 
as an illustration, not as a model. There 
is much left unsaid and much yet to be 
accomplished. 


Personality Inventories 
(Continued from page 101) 


and others. Personnel workers will do 
well not to place their faith in any one 
method exclusively. Experimentation 
is highly desirable, but it should be ex- 
perimentation by those that are well 
trained and sophisticated. Personnel 
workers can probably be trusted to re- 
main consistently more interested in 
persons than they are in method per 
se. The understanding of personality 
is increasingly recognized by personnel 
workers to be of outstanding import- 
ance. The wise use of the most promis- 
ing methods should advance the study 
in this field a long way. 


The Acoustically Handicapped 


(Continued from page 94) 


pils that can progress faster through 
the seeing-hearing approach, are be- 
ing developed. Consequently these 
schools should be recipients of the 
gratitude of every community from 
which an acoustically handicapped 
child has been enrolled for having ac- 
cepted the responsibility of a problem 
that the community itself has been un- 
able to meet. 


LET us remember the paradox that the average child is exceptional in some respects 


and that the exceptional child is average in most respects. 


This implies a double necessity 


for conserving what is normal as well as making the most of what is exceptional. 
Excerpt from an address by Encar A. Dott, Vineland, New Jersey 
before the Woods Schools’ Institute, Langhorne, Pennsylvania 
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The First International Congress 


for Exceptional Children 


THE First International Con- 
gress for the Education of Exceptional 
Children was held in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, July 24-26, 1939.’ Thirty-two 
countries were represented by 350 del- 
egates. Three official languages were 
spoken, English, French, and German. 
The English delegates wore green 
badges, the French wore blue and the 
German black. These badges 
were hand-embroidered by Swiss girls. 


wore 


The meetings were held in _ the 
Palais Wilson, a historic setting. Ses- 
sions were from 8:45 A. M. to 12:30 
P. M. and from 2:45 P. M. to 5:30 P. M. 
The morning meetings were given over 
to reading of papers on the entire do- 
main of therapeutic pedagogy. During 
the first session of the afternoons, con- 
tributions were added to the subjects 
treated in the morning. During the 
second session of the afternoon, reports 
were read on the work that is being 
carried on in all countries. 

Dr. Heinrich Hanselmann of the 
University of Zurich, president of the 
International Association for the Edu- 
cation of Exceptional Children, gave 
the opening and closing addresses. He 
speaks German but learned to read 
both addresses in English in deference 


*Apology is made to the officers of the In- 
ternational Association for the Education of 
Exceptional Children for the Journal’s long 
delay in making this report and in recogniz- 
ing that Association’s generous hospitality 
given the Council’s official delegate to the 
congress. In the absence of a report from the 
delegate, the Journal is indebted to Miss 
Grace E. Lee of New York, who also was in 
attendance, for kindly consenting to make 
this presentation. 
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to the English speaking delegates. This 
was a great effort for him but was ac- 
complished after only five lessons in 
English. 

On the first evening of the congress, 
the delegates were taken for a_ boat 
ride on beautiful Lake Geneva. Dur- 
ing the ride, we stopped at two homes 
for mentally retarded children. These 
were private homes and very luxuri- 
ous. At one home, we were treated to 
a delicious buffet supper. 

On the second evening of the con- 
gress, the Mayor of Geneva gave a most 
colorful reception at the Palais Eynard 
to the delegates. Geneva is in the 
French canton of Switzerland. So, ev- 
erything was French style. The mayor, 
a small Frenchman, read his welcome 
from a scroll, which he unrolled as he 
read. When he finished, it lay along 
the floor. He stood in front of a fire- 
place and on either side of him stood 
two guards in gorgeous yellow and 
red double capes, Napoleon hats, many 
medals. They carried long swords, 
which were drawn during the address. 
It presented a most medieval picture. 
Dr. Hanselmann replied to the mayor’s 
welcome, in German. The American 
delegate brought greetings from Amer- 
ica in English. After the reception, we 
were served a very delicious buffet 
supper, in the true French style. The 
reception was held in a large room with 
doors opening onto a beautiful garden 
and facing lovely Lake Geneva. It was 
a delightful evening. 

At the meeting of the delegates, on 
July 25, 1939, the following aims for 
the International Association for the 
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definite aid in solving 
the prublem of the slow-learner 


This book serves two purposes: 
and theoretical material relevant 


learning child, whether in the 
Illustrated, $1.50. 





Teaching Reading 
to Slow-Learning Children 


By SAMUEL A. KIRK 
Milwaukee State Teachers College 


to assemble and evaluate factual 
the subject. (b) To present to 


teachers tangible and workable methods of teaching reading to the slow- 
regular grade or in a special class. 


“It is a distinct pleasure to introduce to teachers this very 


helpful and practical book.” 


Marion Monror, Specialist in 


Remedial Instruction and Director of the Educational Clinic, 


Pittsburgh Public Schools. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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Education of Children 

were decided upon— 

1. Furtherance of the study and 
practice of therapeutic pedagogy 
in all countries. 

2. Exchange of the latest results of 

research as to the nature and 

cause of all kinds of retardation 
in childhood and youth. 

3. Advancement or even healing of 
all handicapped and youthful per- 
sons. 

4. Preventive measures against fu- 
ture retardation, as far as they 


Exceptional 


are comparable with human dig- 

nity. 

5. Collaboration of doctors and edu- 
cators for the attainment of these 
aims. 

The Plan Work of the International 
Association for the Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children, as decided upon at 
the meeting of the delegates was as 
follows: 


1. Holding an international congress 
every two years. 

2. Encouragement for the organiza- 
tion of lectures and courses on the 
education of exceptional children. 


3. The formation of international 
study groups to inquire into spe- 
cial aspects of therapeutic peda- 
gogy that are of international im- 
portance. 

4. The supply of information and the 

organization of publicity, regard- 

ing therapeutic pedagogy. 

The periodical publication of an 

international bibliography of ther- 

apeutic pedagogy. 


1 


At the closing address of the con- 
gress, Dr. Hanselmann expressed his 
appreciation to all those that had come 
so far, and that had spent so much time 
and money to attend the congress. He 
hoped a congress might be held, in 
1941, in Holland, and, at some future 
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time. one might be held, in the great 
United States. 

The second part of the congress con- 
sisted of a 10-day programme of study- 
tours, embracing visits to Swiss homes 
for handicapped children, in order to 
obtain an insight into the educational 
work done with these children in 
Switzerland. 

Grace E. Leg, President 
New York Chapter No. III 


Reviews 


TEACHING READING TO SLOW- 
LEARNING CHILDREN, Samuel 
A. Kirk. 225 pp., 1940, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, Cloth. 

Many teachers are faced with the 
tremendous task of teaching mentally 
retarded and dull-normal children to 
read. They have been handicapped in 
their work by the lack of materials on 
the subject. Most authorities on read- 
ing have assumed that children of be- 
low 80 IQ cannot learn to read. Con- 
sequently, very little has been written 
on this problem. The book, Teaching 
Reading to Slow-Learning Children, 
very definitely meets the needs of 
teachers of mentally retarded children. 

Dr. Kirk and other educators have 
found that high-grade and borderline 
mentally retarded children are edu- 
cable and can learn to read commen- 
surate with their mental abilities. 
Many of these children are capable of 
obtaining fourth and fifth grade level 
in reading, and in some cases can reach 
as high as sixth or seventh grade level. 
Thus the purpose of Dr. Kirk’s book is 
“To present to teachers and adminis- 
trators the problems and techniques of 
helping the slow-learning child to ac- 
quire the skill of reading.” 

The first two chapters of the book 
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describe the mental, physical, and 
social characteristics of the retarded 
child; the attainments to be expected 
from various age and _ intelligence 
levels; and the procedure of grouping. 

The next three chapters are devoted 
to successful methods of carrying out 
a reading program for mentally re- 
tarded children. An extensive reading 
readiness program is described and also 
the techniques of teaching beginning 
reading and increasing efficiency in 
reading. Chapter five contains a com- 
prehensive review of various methods 
of teaching phonics, including the 
author’s own method. 

The final chapters of the book deal 
with the diagnosis and treatment of 
the reading disabilities of mentally re- 
tarded children, and the reading prob- 
lems of the dull-normal children. A 
practical method of diagnosis is pre- 
sented for classroom teachers. Among 
the methods of remedial instruction 
discussed are: (a) The Fernald Kin- 
aesthetic Method, (b) The Monroe 
Phonetic Tracing Method, (c) The 
Gates Method of Visual Analysis, and 
(d) The Hegge-Kirk Phonetic Method. 

Teaching Reading to Slow-Learning 
Children is a very valuable handbook 
for teachers of the mentally retarded. 
However since many of the methods 
described have broad application, the 
book is of special value. also to teach- 
ers of normal children having reading 
disabilities. 

Lussetta FiTzpatrick, Teacher 
Ann J. Kellogg School 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


ASPECTS OF PERSONALITY, Pint- 
ner, Graham, Forlano, Alster, 8 pp., 
1938, World Book Company, Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, New. York City, 
package of 25, $1.20, specimen set 15 
cents. 
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This test of personality assets and 
liabilities for grades 4-9 inclusive 
should prove to be among the most ex- 
tensively used because of the ease with 
which it may be administered, marked, 
and interpreted. Validity of the test 
is well established and reliability co- 
efficients are high. Internal consist- 
ency was secured by eliminating from 
each secton of the test all items that 
correlated too highly with items in 
too low with items 

The teacher may 


have complete confidence that the test 


other sections or 
within the section. 


will reveal strong and weak points in 
the pupils’ general behavior character- 
istics. 





In the ascendance—submission sec- 
tion of the test, both low and high 
scores are adequately interpreted, with 
suggestions for remedial measures. In 
the two sections, extroversion—intro- 
version and emotional stability, the sig- 


nificance of only the low scores is 
given, showing introversion and ex- 
tremely instability. The 
question may be asked whether very 


emotional 


high scores in these two sections reveal 
characteristics that should be dealt 
with; namely, extroversion and a too 
placid disposition—lacking in initiative, 
adequate demand for justice, and so 
forth. 

This personality inventory is the best 
one on the elementary school level that 
has come to the writer’s attention. 
Achievement and _ intelligence tests 
have played an important part in the 
improvement of instruction. Tests 
such as Aspects of Personality will be 
helpful not only in securing better 
rapport between teacher and pupils 


‘but also in securing valuable social ad- 


justments and a more sane and happy 
outlook for the individual. Guidance 
in mental health cannot be commenced 
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too early in the elementary school, and 
no better introduction to the subject 
can be found than through the per- 
sonal discussions and private confer- 
ences that may follow the use of this 
excellent test. 

Haro Poste, Principal 

Moseley Special School 

Chicago, Illinois 


THE MECHANISM OF THOUGHT, 
IMAGERY, AND HALLUCINA- 
TION, Joshua Rosett, 1939, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York City, $3.00. 

The author, professor of neurology 
at Columbia University, defines “the 


function of thought as a subjec- 
tive reproduction of objective experi- 
ences in which orientation in the past is 
co-existent with and guided by a large 
amount of orientation in the present; 
and which, notwithstanding the vague- 
ness of the relations as they are inte- 
grated into memories of situations. In- 
creasingly smaller amounts of orienta- 
tion in the present, making for a great- 
er degree of vividness of the subjective 
reproduction of objective experiences 
and correspondingly increased degrees 
of inaccuracy of the relations of their 
elements, constitute imagery and hal- 
lucination.” 

This definition is based on a thorough 
I 


knowledge of the fields of neuroanat- 


omy and neurophysiology. The con- 


cept is derived from the _ func- 


tion of the 
The cessation of activity of 


synapsis in the nerve- 


pathway. “ 
a link in the nerve pathway results in 
a flaring up of the function of the 
nerve-link which succeeds the former 
in the normal direction of nerve con- 
duction,” thus interrupting the normal 
thought process and producing imagery 
and hallucination. 

Part one of the book reviews our 


knowledge of anatomy and 


present 
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physiology of the central nervous sys- 
tem. Part two is largely devoted to the 
development of the author’s theory. 

Written in technical language, with 
enlightening illustrations from the au- 
thor’s own experiences, this book may 
be useful to students of the problem in 
question who are interested in a neu- 
rological viewpoint. 

ALFRED STRAUSS 


Wayne County Training School 
Northville, Michigan 


Brief Notes 


FOURTH SOUTHERN CONFERENCE HELD 
ON AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


The fourth annual Southern Confer- 
ence on Audio-Visual Education was 
held at the Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta, 
Georgia, November 14, 15, and 16, 1940. 
Recent developments in the use of 
teaching aids such as sound and silent 
educational motion pictures, radio, re- 
cordings, lantern slides, filmstrips, and 
exhibits were discussed. 

Among those that spoke were Mr. 
Roger Albright, liaison officer of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America; Mr. Leonard 
Power, of the Federal Radio Educa- 
tion Council; Dr. Ellsworth C. Dent, 
Educational Director of Radio Corpora- 
tion of America; Mr. Floyde E. 
Brooker, of the American Council on 
Education; and others equally well 
known. 

Of outstanding interest among the 
exhibits this year was a three-dimen- 
(stereoscopic) projector for 
classroom use; a display of models and 
exhibits produced by the Georgia 
Audio-Visual WPA Project; and the 
latest types of projection equipment, 
cameras, sound recorders, radios, and 


sional 


centralized school sound systems. 
Copies of the complete programs and 
any other information concerning the 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Southern Conference on Audio-Visual 
Education will be furnished upon re- 
quest. All communications should be 
addressed to 223 Walton Street, N. W., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


NEW YORK STATE PLANNING 
LARGE DELEGATION 


New York State is on the job early 
developing plans for a large delegation 
to the coming International Council 
convention. Under date of October 10, 
1940, the following letter was released 
by The State Education Department at 
Albany. It read 
To City, Village and District. Superintendents: 

“Your attention is called to the nineteenth 
annual meeting of the International Council 
for Exceptional Children which will be held 
in New York City on February 20, 21 and 22, 
1941. 

Headquarters will be in the Hotel New 
Yorker. 

Will you please inform your teachers of 
mentally and physically handicapped children 
of this meeting and try to arrange for their 
attendance? It is suggested that the days 
usually allowed for visiting might this year 
be devoted to attending this conference. 

Teachers who may not belong. to the Inter- 
national Council may obtain information 
from: Mrs. Beulah S. Adgate, Membership 
Secretary, International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, 1221 Boston Avenue, Flint, 
Michigan. 

Your cooperation in bringing about a large 
New York State delegation at this convention 
will be appreciated. Those teachers who at- 
tend should be greatly benefited. 

Very truly yours, 

JOSEPH J. ENDRES 

Chief, Physically Handicapped 
Children’s Bureau 

Puitip A. COWEN 

Supervisor of Special Classes 
for Mentally Retarded Children 

The International Council greatly 
appreciates this excellent demonstra- 
It and 
other similar efforts that are being 
made bid fair to make the Council’s 
first “homecoming” a great occasion 


tion of unsolicited cooperation. 


long to be remembered. 





Equipment 







Automobile Folding 


WHEEL CHAIRS 






Chairs Made to Fit the Patient 
CHROMIUM PLATED © WEIGHT 32 LBS. 
WIDTH OPEN, 24 IN. © CLOSED 9 IN. 
Write Today 


EVEREST 6 JENNINGS 


1032 NORTH OGDENORIVE/ LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 












Special School Directory 


BELLEVUE SCHOOL 
A private boarding school for excep- 
tional children. Homelike atmosphere. 
Healthful climate. Delightful out of 
door work. Separate school building. 
Individual diagnostic teaching. Cor- 
rection of speech difficulties stressed. 
In beautiful Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia 
Leah Knoche, Director, Hollins, Va. 


THE MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL 
for 
Exceptional Boys and Girls 
38th year 

Instruction adapted to child’s needs 
Manual Training. Occupational Thera- 
py Speech Training. Physical Educa- 
tion. 

HOME ENVIRONMENT 
Separate building for boys, girls 
Near Chicago 
CATALOG 


89 Geneva Road, 


1940 Please mention the JourRNAL when writing to advertisers 


Wheaton, Illinois 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR HARD 


OF HEARING ELECTS NEW 
PRESIDENT 


Recently the American Society for 
the Hard of Hearing announced the 
election of the Honorable James R. 
Garfield to the presidency of that or- 
ganization. Mr. Garfield, a son of 
former President Garfield, is a practic- 
ing attorney in Cleveland, Ohio. He 
succeeds the late Dr. Austin A. Hayden 
of Chicago, who died last summer of 
coronary thrombosis. 


Among the Chapters 
NEW ROCHELLE 

Our December meeting will be held 
at Stephenson School at which Dr. 
Alice Keliher of New York Univer- 
sity will be the guest speaker. She has 
chosen for her topic Educating for 
Normalcy. Round table discussion will 


follow. 


The January meeting will be held at 
the Washington School at which we 
hope to obtain films on the activity 
programs as carried on in various 
These films will be obtained 
from the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Discussion will follow. 

The March meeting will be held at 
the Lincoln School at which Dr. Her- 
bert Clish, superintendent of schools of 
New Rochelle will discuss Special Class 
Education and Its Future. 

The May meeting will be held at the 
Columbus School. The election of of- 
ficers, a summation of the year’s work, 
and plans for the ensuing year will be 


schools. 


made. 


FLORENCE J. BRESINHAN 
Treasurer 
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RACINE-KENOSHA 


The first meeting of the Racine- 
Kenosha Chapter was held at the Dem- 
ing School in Kenosha on October 8, 
1940. A new president and secretary- 
treasurer were elected. It was decided 
to hold a meeting the second Tuesday 
of each alternating between 
Racine and Kenosha. Each meeting 
will be devoted to the work of one of 
Our 


increased consider- 


month 


the departments represented. 
membership has 
ably and we are looking forward to 
a pleasant year together. 
JOSEPHINE SIMONSON 
Secretary-Treasurer 


TWO NEW CHAPTERS 
ADMITTED 

Two new chapters, numbers 82 and 
83, have affiliated with the Internation- 
al Council. They are The Lincoln 
Chapter, Lincoln, Nebraska and The 
Stylianou School Chapter, Los Angeles, 
California. 

The Council takes pleasure in wel- 
coming these new members. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The paid membership of the Pennsyl- 

vania Chapter of the International 
Council passed the 450 mark last June. 
Two years ago, only sixty-three of our 
group were receiving the Journal of 
Exceptional Children. 

P.C. E. C. C. News Letter 

September 1940 


Dates To Remember 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
—Cincinnati, Ohio—May 5-10, 1941 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SociaL WorK—At- 
lantic City, New Jersey—June 1-7, 1941 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE CONFERENCE— 
Atlantic City, New Jersey—February 19-22, 

1941 


DECEMBER 
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Detroit Special Class Chapter Special Education Club, Flint 





PRESIDENT, Esther Cowley PRESIDENT, Delia Gage 
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DEC SECRETARY, Clara Bennett 
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Duluth Special Class Club 


Kalamazoo Chapter PRESIDENT, Frances McNerney 
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, . SECRETARY inley Arbingast 
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SECRETARY-TREASURER, Karla Stanek BE ee 
TREASURER, Mary Oksanan 


Minneapolis Chapter 


Vice Presipent. Helen Parsons PRESIDENT, Alice F. Casey 
Iris Sturdavant VicE PRESIDENT, Berniece Fenlasor 





SECRETARY, Ruth Best 


Lapeer Chapter TREASURER, Mary Gale 


PRESIDENT, Almeida Ni 
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-e 3 Rochester Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Mary H. Schmitz 
Northville Chapter SECRETARY-TREASURER, Daisy Johnson 
PresIpENT, Thorlief Hegge« 
SECRETARY, Elizabeth Hoose St. Paul Chapter 


PRESIDENT, Beatrix Peet 
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A chapter is a group of ten or more individuals duly organized and affiliated with Tuer 
NATIONAL CoUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN as an integral part thereof. Address in- 
Beulah S. Adgate, Membership Secretary, Saranac, Michigan. 
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AERIAL VIEW OF LOWER MANHATTAN 


“CITY OF MARVELS” 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL CONVENTION CITY 
Hotel New Yorker Feb. 20-22, 1941 








